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GARDNER  COLBY 

From  the  original  oil  painting  in  the 
Chapel  at  Colby  College 


THAT  AMAZING 
COLBY  FAMILY 


From  the  Mayflower  to 
Mayflower  Hill 


HARVARD,  Yale,  and  Colby,  three 
outstanding  colleges  which  repre¬ 
sent  the  New  England  tradition  at  its  best, 
have  this  one  thing  in  common, — they 
came  by  their  name  and  financial  stability 
through  the  generosity  and  vision  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  men. 

Harvard  was  a  preacher,  Yale  was  a 
merchant,  and  Colby  a  railroad  president. 
Yet  each  has  secured  his  greatest  claim  to 
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immortality  by  generous  giving  to  the  insti¬ 
tution  that  bears  his  name. 

It  is  interesting,  even  intriguing,  to  trace, 
by  the  devious  paths  that  are  still  open  to 
the  historian,  the  earliest  beginning  of  that 
name  which  is  now  so  important  and  so 
precious  to  the  college  in  Waterville, 
Maine.  Before  the  Revolution,  before  the 
Restoration,  before  the  War  of  the  Roses, 
even  before  the  Doomsday  Book  was 
written,  Colbys  were.  One  of  their  several 
family  historians  goes  back  to  the  marshes 
of  the  Northland  and  finds,  in  the  cold 
fastnesses  of  what  is  now  Denmark,  a  region 
that  always  has  been  known  as  Colby. 

CJOMEWHERE  in  the  vague  ages,  about 
the  dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  a  group 
of  these  tall  flaxen-haired  Danes  made  their 
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way  to  the  British  Isles  and  there  on  the 
east  coast  of  what  is  now  Norfolk,  they 
made  themselves  at  home  and  here  towns 
by  the  name  of  Colby  sprang  up.  It  was 
from  these  sources  that  the  family  of  the 
American  Colbys  sprang.  (It  is  not  claimed 
that  any  genealogical  tracings  go  back  spe- 
cihcally  to  those  very  early  days.  There 
were  no  surnames  in  that  part  of  Europe 
at  that  time.) 

This  Danish  group  either  lived  chiefly 
by  themselves  or  were  such  a  dominant 
race  that  they  quite  absorbed  the  natives 
among  whom  they  came  to  live,  so  far  as 
the  physical  characteristics  of  their  descend¬ 
ants  would  indicate. 

Genealogists  like  to  point  out  that,  assum¬ 
ing  a  generation  to  be  33  years,  a  man  in 
tracing  his  history  back  250  years  finds 
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himself  with  a  thousand  and  twenty-four 
ancestors.  While,  if  he  looks  forward  to 
his  own  descendants  after  250  years,  he 
must  appreciate  that  the  blood  of  some 
1,024  persons  now  living  may  flow  in  the 
veins  of  that  one  individual  who  bears  his 
name,  two  and  one-half  centuries  hence. 

Hr  HAT  particular  Colby  to  whose  gener¬ 
osity  in  1864  the  present  prosperous  col¬ 
lege  in  Waterville  owes  its  name  would  not 
seem  to  have  been  unduly  concerned  about 
his  family  antecedents.  His  father  was  a 
sea  captain  who  lost  his  all  in  the  War  of 
1812  and  shortly  thereafter  left  his  widow, 
scarcely  25  years  of  age,  with  a  family  of 
four  and  with  no  means  for  their  support. 
For  a  while  she  made  their  home  at  Water¬ 
ville  and  the  boy,  Gardner,  then  scarcely 
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ten  years  of  age,  earned  a  few  pennies  by 
working  in  a  potash  plant.  In  her  extremity 
the  widow  Colby  and  her  boys  were  not 
infrequently  befriended  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Chapl  in.  He  had  in  1818  become  the  first 
president  of  what  is  now  Colby  College, 
which  had  just  then  been  chartered  as  the 
Maine  Literary  and  Theological  Institution. 


AT  that  time  occurred  an  event  that  was 
to  have  significance,  both  to  the  youth 
and  to  the  college  he  was  to  succor,  an  event 
that  has  since  become  imbedded  in  the 
traditions  of  the  institution.  It  was  the  year 
1820  which  saw  the  erection  of  the  first, 
and  for  some  time  the  only,  building  on  the 
campus.  On  its  completion  a  day  of  cele¬ 
bration  and  rejoicing  was  decreed  and  the 
simple  customs  of  those  times  knew  no 
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greater  magnificence  than  to  fix  a  lighted 
candle  in  each  one  of  the  many  windowed 
rooms  of  the  front  of  that  edifice.  There 
was  a  sight  to  thrill  a  youth  of  ten,  and  it 
is  significant  that  he  recalls  it  in  his  biog¬ 
raphy  printed  long  after  for  private  cir¬ 
culation. 

Time  passed  and  the  affairs  of  the  or¬ 
phaned  boy  prospered  vastly  more  than  the 
college  whose  first  executive  had  befriended 
his  mother.  Without  the  benefit  of  any  spe¬ 
cial  education,  which  in  his  youth  and  ever 
after  he  seemed  to  covet,  he  became  first 
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a  successful  merchant  in  a  small  way,  then  a 
wholesale  merchant,  then  an  importer,  trad¬ 
ing  with  the  Far  East,  and  finally  a  manu¬ 
facturer  of  woolen  cloths.  When  the  Civil 
War  broke  out,  he  was  in  a  position  to  fur- 
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nish  the  government  what  it  needed  in  large 
quantities. 

O  NE  Sabbath  morning,  as  he  sat  in  his 
accustomed  pew  in  the  old  Newton 
Center  Baptist  Meeting  House,  he  heard  a 
message  from  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Swaim.  Dr. 
Swaim,  to  illustrate  a  point,  drew  from  the 
storehouse  of  his  memory  an  episode  of  his 
early  life,  when  he  recalled  meeting  Dr. 
Chaplin  on  a  visit  to  Portland,  as  the  latter 
came,  bowed  and  dejected,  from  the  home 
of  a  wealthy  man  in  that  city,  repeating  over 
and  over  again,  "God  save  Waterville  Col¬ 
lege!  Waterville  College  must  not  perish.” 

In  the  interval  Dr.  Chaplin  had  gone  to 
his  reward.  He  had  indeed,  from  other 
sources,  saved  the  college  for  the  time 
being,  but  the  ravages  of  the  Civil  War 
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had  by  1864  so  reduced  its  resources  that 
it  seemed  that  nothing  short  of  providential 
interference  could  prevent  its  closing. 

The  chance  message  from  the  chance 
preacher  strangely  moved  Mr.  Colby,  and 
the  next  day  he  counseled  with  his  wife  on 
the  advisability  of  giving  Waterville  Col¬ 
lege  the  sum  of  $50,000. 

J  T  was  at  the  commencement  season  that 
Gardner  Colby  was  a  specially  invited 
guest,  known  to  only  a  few  of  those  present. 
Being  introduced  by  President  Champlin, 
he  read  a  message  which  saved  the  College. 

In  this  message  he  offered  $50,000  for 
endowment,  on  condition  that  $100,000 
be  obtained  from  other  friends. 

In  two  years"  time  the  gift  had  been 
claimed,  and  the  college  had  for  the  first 
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time  in  its  history  an  endowment  in  excess 
of  $150,000.  It  had  what  was  more,  a 
valiant  friend,  a  generous  benefactor,  and 
a  shrewd  and  aggressive  trustee  whose 
mind  was  brought  to  beat1  on  all  of  the 
larger  problems  of  the  college,  for  all  the 
years  that  he  remained  a  member  of  its 
board. 

201154b! 

M  R.  Colby  from  early  youth  had  been  a 
member  of  the  Baptist  church  and 
came  in  the  days  of  his  financial  prominence 
to  be  the  trustee  of  three  institutions  impor¬ 
tant  to  that  church,  Colby  College  being 
one.  The  others  were  Brown  University 
and  Newton  Theological  Institution.  In¬ 
cluding  what  was  left  by  will,  his  contribu¬ 
tions  to  the  college  that  bears  his  name 
totaled  $200,000. 
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In  commenting  upon  his  choice  in  mak¬ 
ing  contributions,  he  once  explained  to  one 
o  £  his  sons:  "I  suppose  people  will  think 
that,  because  I  give  more  to  Waterville  than 
I  do  to  Brown,  I  have  a  greater  desire  for 
the  prosperity  of  the  former  than  I  have 
for  the  latter.  That  is  not  the  case.  I  have 
a  deep  affection  for  both;  but  Brown  is 
surrounded  by  a  large  number  of  wealthy 
men  who  profess  to  be  its  friends,  and 
from  whom  large  gifts  to  it  may  reason¬ 
ably  be  expected,  while  Waterville  is  by  no 
means  so  favored.  It  has  seemed  to  me, 
therefore,  to  be  my  duty,  as  a  native  of 
Maine,  to  plant  the  largest  sum  there.” 


VV7ITHOUT  his  knowledge  and  by  spe¬ 
cial  act  of  the  legislature,  what  had 
been  Waterville  College  was  rechristened 
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Colby  University.  It  was  the  fashion  in 
those  times  to  employ  rather  loosely  the 
term  "University”  which  is  now  more  care¬ 
fully  restricted  to  those  institutions  offering 
graduate  work;  and  it  was  not  until  some 
years  afterwards  that  Colby,  by  official  act, 
changed  its  name  to  that  of  College. 

After  he  had  retired  as  a  successful  and 

independent  merchant,  Gardner  Colby  was 

induced  to  become  the  president  of  what 
is  now  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad. 

Wisconsin  was  in  his  day  pioneer  territory, 
and  the  construction  of  a  railroad  of  almost 
400  miles  in  length  was  hazardous,  both 
physically  and  financially.  Urged  later  that 
he  might  conveniently  withdraw,  he  replied 
that  if  he  was  of  any  service  at  all,  he  should 
be  of  service  in  a  time  of  difficulty. 
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T  seems  always  to  have  been  a  Colby  char¬ 
acteristic  to  contend  against  forces  that 
opposed  them,  whether  they  were  Britons 
on  the  east  coast  of  Albion,  or  enemies  of 
the  King,  or  Indians  on  the  Frontier; 
whether  it  was  poverty,  bad  business,  or 
indifference  that  required  subjugation. 

£  N  England  the  Colbys  have  been  of  the 
nobility,  in  Wales  of  the  landed  aristoc¬ 
racy,  in  America  of  that  ancestry  which 
most  nearly  stands  in  lieu  of  aristocratic 
lineage.  The  original  American  Colby  seems 
to  have  been  Anthony  Colby,  who  came 
with  Governor  Winthrop’s  company  to 
Massachusetts  in  1630,  only  ten  years  after 
the  Mayflower.  From  that  day  they  have 
been  prominent  in  New  England  history 
and  by  degrees  have  spread  themselves  over 
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the  country,  so  that  they  are  now  prom¬ 
inently  known  in  various  regions  as  far  west 
as  California. 

''Who’s  Who  in  America”  lists  ten  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Colby  family.  While  they  are 
not  identical,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
"Who’s  Who  in  New  England”  also  lists 
ten  of  the  Colby  family.  "Lamb’s  Bio¬ 
graphical  Dictionary,”  published  in  1900, 
contains  four  names  of  Colby,  the  current 
issue  of  "Americana”  six,  and  the  still  in¬ 
complete  "Dictionary  of  American  Biog¬ 
raphies”  gives  sketches  of  three  o  f  the 
Colby  family.  They  have  been  prominent 
in  literature,  in  law,  in  divinity,  and  in  busi¬ 
ness.  They  have  been  members  of  the 
President’s  cabinet,  and  have  sat  on  high 
commissions.  Many  of  them  have  carved 
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their  names  high  on  the  record  of  public 
achievement.  In  saving  the  college  from 
destruction,  the  particular  Colby  who  was 
god-father  to  the  college  at  Waterville  was 
but  obeying  the  instincts  of  his  forebear, 
who  more  than  800  years  ago  recognized 
his  responsibility  to  the  community  by 
building  a  beautiful  church  at  Hakeford. 

THE  Colby  arms  are  ascribed  to  the  fam¬ 
ily’s  service  during  the  Crusades.  The 
heraldic  device  is  described  thus:  "Azure, 
a  chevron  between  three  escallops,  Or, 
within  a  bordure  Or,  engrailed”.  Trans¬ 
lated  this  is,  "A  blue  ground,  with  a  roof 
between  three  shells  of  gold,  within  a  bor¬ 
der  of  gold,  scalloped”. 

It  was  symbolic  that,  centuries  after  these 
arms  had  been  recognized  by  the  English 
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college  of  heralds  as  die  device  of  die  Colby 
family,  one  of  their  name  and  blood  should 
save  for  a  college  its  very  roof,  and  thus 
its  usefulness  to  posterity. 

No  heraldic  device  adorns  the  Colby 
memorials  at  the  Waterville  college.  A 
splendid  likeness  of  the  benefactor  occu¬ 
pies  the  place  of  honor  in  the  old  chapel 
on  the  present  campus.  This  will  be  among 
the  precious  treasures  removed  to  the  new 
campus  of  600  acres  provided  for  the  col¬ 
lege  through  the  generosity  of  the  citizens 
of  Waterville. 

WrrH  *  will  go  another  treasure,  a  bene¬ 
diction  that  traces  itself  to  the  days  of 
the  great  Adoniram  Judson,  who  after  a  life 
of  service  in  Burma  found  himself  unex¬ 
pectedly  a  hero  in  Boston  and  a  guest  in  the 


Colby  home.  Here  are  the  words  of  prayer, 
as  they  fell  from  the  lips  of  Dr.  Judson, 
treasured  through  all  the  years  by  the 
descendants  of  Gardner  Colby,  who  heard 
them  at  the  family  altar:  "May  they,  and 
their  children,  and  their  children’s  chil¬ 
dren,  in  every  generation,  to  the  end  of 
time,  follow  each  other  in  uninterrupted 
succession  through  the  gates  of  glory”!  No 
less  than  the  distinguished  divine  have  the 
sons  and  daughters  who  go  to  dwell  upon 
the  new  campus  a  reason  to  breathe  such 
a  prayer  in  behalf  of  their  great  benefactor. 

QN  that  new  campus,  bearing  the  signifi¬ 
cant  name  of  Mayflower  Hill  there  is 
to  arise  in  the  next  few  years  a  series  of 
magnificent  buildings.  The  estimated  cost 
of  this  new  campus  for  Colby  is  placed  at 
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$3,000,000.  Its  broad  acres,  looking  toward 
the  rising  sun,  symbolize  the  Colby  of  to¬ 
morrow  with  expanded  possibilities  invit¬ 
ing  it  to  do  more  and  greater  tilings  for  the 
boys  and  girls  of  New  England.  It  gives 
itself  heroically  to  the  new  task  which,  like 
so  many  others  in  its  history,  seems  well 
nigh  impossible  at  the  outset.  These  impos¬ 
sible  tasks  have  developed  for  Colby 

through  the  years  a  tradition  of  "doing  the 
impossible”. 

QARDNER  COLBY  saved  for  the  future 
the  institution  that  bears  his  name, 
when  the  sum  of  $50,000,  which  he  subse¬ 
quently  expanded  to  a  total  of  $200,000, 
seemed  quite  as  large  and  quite  as  impos¬ 
sible  as  $3,000,000  seems  to  some  now. 
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With  more  than  a  century  of  achieve¬ 
ment  behind  it,  Colby,  proud  of  its  tradi¬ 
tion,  looks  forward  to  the  advancement  of 
the  educational,  cultural  and  social  well¬ 
being  of  New  England  in  the  centuries  to 
come. 

p  OR  the  fulfillment  of  this  all  but  impos¬ 
sible  task,  Colby  College  needs  the  co¬ 
operation  of  men  and  women  of  our  mod¬ 
ern  day  who  have  the  devotion  to  edu¬ 
cation  and  the  generosity  of  spirit 
which  characterized  Gard¬ 
ner  Colby  in  that  earli¬ 
er  day  of  crisis. 
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